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Abstract  of 

LOGISTICS  -  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  WAR 

Logistics  has  played  a  crucial  role  throughout  the  course  of 
military  history.  In  the  conduct  of  warfare,  the  military 
professional  and  strategist  have  compiled  and  developed  a  list  of 
principles  which  are  used  to  conduct  warfare.  The  accepted 
principles  have  varied  in  number  over  the  years  from  two  to  the 
nine  we  currently  regard  as  the  main  principals  of  war.  However, 
the  list  is  incomplete,  in  that  it  does  not  include  the  concept 
of  logistics.  Logistics  is  critical  to  every  level  of  warfare: 
tactical,  operational  and  strategic.  However,  it  is  at  the 
operational  level  of  war  that  logistics  is  the  most  important. 

Logistics  has  improved  greatly  over  the  years.  As  we 
developed  new  principles  of  war  for  such  emerging  missions 
including  operations  other  than  war(OOTW),  we  have  neglected  to 
include  logistics  as  one  of  them.  This  is  the  case,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  operational  art  endeavors  are  primarily 
logistics  driven. 

The  future  will  require  U.S.  forces  to  operate  from  within 
our  national  boundaries  with  reduced  military  force  structure. 
This  will  create  significant  logistical  challenges.  To  meet  the 
national  strategy  of  power  projection  and  sustainability, 
logistics  must  be  elevated  to  the  point  of  recognition  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  operational  art.  Logistics  must  be  adopted  as  a 
principle  of  war,  not  only  in  conventional  jargon  but  in  terms  of 
OOTW,  multi-national,  and  peacekeeping  operations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It's  [logistics]  not  a  very  glamorous  task,  and  is  often 
neglected.  Such  lack  of  dedication  normally  leads  to  disasters. 
It's  an  ancient  military  maxim  that  'amateurs  study  strategy  and 
tactics,  professionals  study  logistics.'* 

Throughout  the  course  of  history,  logistics  has  been 
critical  to  the  conduct  of  warfare,  an  integral  part  of  all 
levels  of  war  from  tactical  to  strategic.  When  fighting  wars  or 
preparing  for  them,  modern  military  force  has  come  to  depend  upon 
what  are  called  the  "principles  of  war, "  those  maxims  whose 
application  has  been  proven  to  increase  the  probability  of 
operational  success.  Although  the  number  of  principles  has 
changed  over  time,  the  U.S.  Military  today  accepts  nine 
principles.  As  found  in  Joint  Pub  3.0,  Doctrine  for  Joint 
Operations,  they  are:  offensive,  mass,  economy  of  force, 
maneuver,  unity  of  command,  security,  surprise  and  simplicity. 

The  principle  of  logistics  has  been  omitted,  even  though  it  is 
recognized  as  a  crucial  element  to  success. 

Logistics  and  its  application  in  operational  art  has 
received  serious  attention  during  the  past  decade.  The  U.S. 
military  has  learned  the  hard  way  from  numerous  logistical 
failures,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  However,  logistics  has  not 
been  properly  included  in  the  newly  emerging  forms  of  operations 
in  which  U.S.  Forces  are  increasingly  engaged.  From  operations 
other  than  war  (OOTW)  to  peacekeeping  operations,  logistics  plays 
a  key  role.  In  Joint  Pub  3.0,  six  new  principles  have  been 
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identified  for  OOTW.  Logistics  is  not  among  them.  Further  in 
Joint  Pub  3.0,  we  find  logistics  is  listed  as  a  "consideration" 
for  multinational  operations. 

Tomorrow's  smaller  U.S.  force  structure  faces  a  difficult 
task.  Power  projection  in  support  of  national  strategies  must  be 
sustained  over  long  logistical  lifelines  from  the  continental 
United  States.  The  risk  of  operational  failures  due  to  a  lack  of 
a  logistical  focus  is  great. 

Therefore,  this  paper  will  argue  that  the  currently  accepted 
principles  of  war  are  incomplete,  and  logistics  must  be  elevated 
to  the  pantheon  of  the  other  recognized  principles  of  war.  To 
support  this  thesis,  the  terms  "principle,"  [as  a  military 
principle  of  war] ,  and  logistics  will  be  defined.  Next,  a  brief 
review  of  several  logistics  failures  will  be  discussed.  Then  the 
relative  importance  of  logistics  to  the  operational  commander 
will  be  reviewed.  The  discussion  will  include  future  logistics 
considerations  and  conclude  with  the  recommendation  to  include 
logistics  as  a  principle  of  war. 


WHAT  IS  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  WAR? 

Principle  is  defined  as:  “(1)  an  accepted  or  professed  rule 
of  action  or  conduct;  (2)  a  basic  law,  axiom,  or  doctrine.”^  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  however,  we  need  to  look  at  the  term 
"principle"  as  applied  to  the  principles  of  war  and  their 
historical  background. 
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There  is  much  discussion  concerning  the  essence  of  the 

principles  of  war,  much  less  what  they  themselves  should  be.  Rear 

Admiral  C.R.  Brown,  a  noted  World  War  II  logistician,  had  trouble 

defining  the  term  principle  in  1949,  but  finally  decided  upon  the 

following  definition,  “a  principle  is  not  a  'fundamental  truth.' 

but  rather  a  'fundamental  assumption.”^ 

The  British  Army  Field  Service  Regulations  “...mention  seven 

principles ...  Concentration;  Surprise;  Mobility;  Cooperation; 

Economy  of  Force;  Security;  and  Offensive  Action.  These  are 

very  similar  to  the  nine  principles  the  U.S.  military  accepts 

today.  Note  that  there  is  no  mention  of  logistics  in  either  set. 

However, , Selford  Bidwell  argued;  “...there  are  really  only  two 

'principles  of  war' .  One  is  to  bring  superior  numbers  to  bear. 

The  other  is  to  use  them  correctly,  which  means  a  superior  system 

of  control.  All  others  are  subordinate.”^ 

From  the  French  point  of  view,  Marshall  Foch,  a  hero  of 

World  War  I,  believed,  “...whilst  admitting  the  existence  of 

others  [principles  of  war] ,  contents  himself  with  illustrating 

four  principles:  -  Freedom  of  Action;  Free  Disposal  of  Forces; 

Economy  of  Forces;  and  Security.”® 

The  United  States  Air  Force  Basic  Doctrine,  AF  Manual  1-1, 

introduces  the  principles  of  war  with  the  following  quotation: 

"To  some,  a  principle  was  a  law  that  demanded  certain 
actions.  To  some,  it  was  a  prevailing  condition  that 
always  led  to  success  in  war.  To  others  it  was  a  general 
truth,  an  element,  or  a  fundamental  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  war,  and  to  still  others,  a  principle  was  a 
guide  that  could  sometimes  be  violated  but  always  had  to 
be  considered.”’ 
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As  Rear  Admiral  Brown  pointed  out  in  his  1949  ProceedinQS 
article,  "...a  friend  of  mine  holds  that  there  is  only  one  true 
principle  of  war,  the  principle  of  the  objective ...  all  other  so 
called  principles  actually  become  the  ways  and  means  of  attaining 
the  objective."*  Of  course  Rear  Admiral  Henry  E.  Eccles  opined 
that  they,  "...should  be  understood  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  considered  as  rules."  ® 

Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  a  principle  of 
war  shall  be  defined  as  a  concept  of  value,  inherent  to  all 
levels  of  war,  which  should  be  studied  for  its  lessons.  When 
understood,  and  properly  considered  and  applied,  it  significantly 
enhances  the  probability  of  success  in  the  conduct  of  operational 
art . 


WHAT  IS  LOGISTICS? 

Logistics  encompasses  a  broad  field.  Historically,  "...the 
term  logistics  is  derived,  ...from  the  title ...  major  general  des 
logis. . .an  officer  whose  duty  it  formerly  was  to  lodge  and  camp 
the  troops,  to  give  direction  to  the  marches  of  columns,  and  to 
locate  them  upon  the  ground."'®  As  discussed  by  the  military 
historian,  Jomini, 

"Logistics,  or  the  art  of  moving  armies.  It 
comprises  the  order  and  details  of  marches  and 
camps,  and  of  quartering  and  supplying  troops; 
in  a  word,  it  is  the  execution  of  strategical 
(sic.)  and  tactical  enterprises."" 

The  U.S.  Army  War  College  defines  logistics  as: 

"...a  corporate  entity  consisting  of  personnel, 
procedures  and  machines  working  within  established  policy 
toward  the  mission  of  planning,  moving,  and  maintaining 
U.S.  Army  forces  and  other  Military  Services  or  Allies, 
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as  designated. ...  includes  those  activities  that  support 
the  movement  and  sustainment  of  a  combat  force. 

It  is  important  here  to  note  that  the  Air  Force  once 
considered  Logistics  a  'principle  of  war'  in  their  1984  draft 
regulation,  AFM  1-1.  As  recently  as  1984,  the  Air  Force  listed 
the  principles  of  timing  and  tempo,  logistics,  and  cohesion. 

The  concept  was  short  lived,  however. 

Duncan  Ballantine  provided  that, 

"the  function  of  logistics  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
two  normally  alien  spheres  of  activity,  to  make 
intelligible  to  the  producer ...  the  needs  of  the 
military  commander  and  conversely  to  infuse  into  the 
calculations  of  the  strategist  an  appreciation  of  the 
limits  of  the  materially  possible."'^ 

Eccles  agreed  with  Ballantine' s  concept  and  added  that  he 
considered : 

" legist ics ...  the  bridge  between  national  economic  base 
and  combat  employment"’^ 

The  short  form  of  the  definition  found  in  Joint  Pub  4.0, 

Doctrine  for  Logistics  Support  to  Joint  Operations ,  is: 

"...the  Science  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  movement 
and  maintenance  of  forces." 

LOGISTICS  -  A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
Logistics  has  had  great  impact  on  the  operational  commanders 
throughout  history.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  key  elements 
in  warfare.  Even  Clausewitz,  who  did  not  consider  logistics  an 
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important  issue,  at  least  not  sufficiently  important  to  consider 
it  as  a  singular  principle,  considered  it  vital  to  the  art  of 
war . 

"The  Art  of  War  is  the  art  of  making  use  of  the  given 
means  in  combat;  there  is  no  better  term  for  it  than 
the  conduct  of  war.  To  be  sure  in  its  wider  sense  the 
art  of  war  includes  all  activities  that  exist  for  the 
sake  of  war,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  fighting 
forces,  their  raising,  armament,  equipment,  and 
training."'’ 

This  is  a  significant  argument  on  Clausewitz's  part. 
Logistics  is  implied  in  several  of  the  tenants  he  discusses,  i.e. 
the  creation  of  troops,  their  arming  and  equipping.  These  are  key 
logistics  issues,  important  enough  to  merit  his  attention.  Sun 
Tzu  also  considered  logistics  to  be  a  critical  item  in  warfare; 
Logistics  concepts  are  included  in  many  of  his  maxims.  For 
example,  he  stated,  "if  you  expose  the  army  to  a  prolonged 
campaign,  the  state's  resources  will  be  inadequate."'®  This 
implies  logistics  at  a  strategic  level.  He  also  considers  it 
better  not  to  carry  large  quantities  of  supplies  but  to  feed  off 
the  enemy,  "If  you  obtain  your  equipment  from  within  the  state 
and  rely  on  seizing  provisions  from  the  enemy,  then  the  army's 
foodstuffs  will  be  sufficient."  Again,  he  is  concerned  with 
the  equipping  forces  and  their  sustainment,  however  this  concept 
is  directed  at  the  operational  vice  strategic  level. 

History  provides  many  instances  where  logistics  was  a  key 
operational  factor.  In  1630,  Swedish  King  Adolphus,  discovered 
that  in  his  army  "...the  need  to  feed  men  and  horses,  rather  than 
operational  considerations,  dictated  its  movements..."”' 
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Raimondo  Montecuccoli ,  lieutenant  general  and  field  marshal  of 
the  army  of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs  "realized  that  the  size  of  an 
army  was  limited  by  what  one  man  could  conveniently  command  and 
what  the  logistic  system  could  sustain."^*  Napoleon's  and 
Hitler's  invasions  of  Russia  are  both  excellent  examples  of  how 
logistics  limited  operational  success  and  turned  momentum  into 
failure . 

"Jomini  had  also  laid  great  stress  on  logistics ...  the  all- 
inclusive  term  he  used  to  describe  a  multitude  of  supportive 
military  functions .  "Alfred  T.  Mahan,  for  reasons  unknown, 
preferred  the  word  'communications'  instead  of  logistics but 
also  laid  great  stock  in  logistics  and  wrote  extensively  about 
the  importance  of  naval  logistics  during  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  Even  during  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  logistics 
was  of  intense  interest  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  they  watched  the  Arab-Israeli  War.  "...The  rate  of 
expenditure  made  logisticians  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
revise  their  estimates  of  their  own  requirements.  If  half  one's 
inventory  could  be  lost  in  less  than  three  weeks,  how  was  a  long 
war  to  be  sustained. 

Lastly,  when  one  reviews  the  most  recent  operational  combat 
endeavors  of  the  United  States  and  focusses  on  Desert  Storm,  one 
finds  another  modern  indication  of  the  importance  of  logistics. 
The  fuel  required  by  a  modern  army  division  today  is  as  much  as 
an  entire  field  army  used  during  World  War  II.  "During  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  the  defensive  phase  of  the  Gulf  War,  each  division 
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required  345,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel ...  During  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  a  100-hour  offensive,  a  single  division  consumed  2.4 
million  gallons  of  fuel."^ 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LOGISTICS  TODAY 

"One  of  the  recurring  issues  in  the  last  century  has  been 
commanders  who  have  underestimated  supply  requirements  during  the 

early  stages  of  a  war.  " 

The  above  historical  examples  illustrate  the  importance  of 
logistics.  Today's  operational  commander  is  faced  with 
significant  logistics  issues.  To  explore  these  briefly,  one  must 
review  the  four  key  operational  art  questions,  as  listed  in  Joint 
Pub  3.0,  to  show  how  logistics  is  critical  to  each. 

a.  What  military  (or  related  political  and  social) 
condition  must  be  produced  in  the  operational  area  to  achieve  the 
strategic  goal?  When  considering  the  desired  endstate,  the 
operational  commander  'must  be  aware  of  the  damage  inflicted  upon 
the  opponent's  infrastructure  and  what  capability  remains  to 
sustain  that  population.  This  logistics  issue  must  be  addressed 
at  the  operational  level  of  war  as  it  is  the  bridge  between 
strategic  objectives  and  tactical  operations. 

b.  What  sequence  of  actions  is  most  likely  to  produce  that 
condition?  Logistics  plays  a  key  part  in  the  Course  of  Action 
(COA)  the  operational  and  the  joint  force  commanders  develop  and 
employ  to  accomplish  the  mission.  As  found  in  Joint  Pub  3.0, 
logistics  often  drives  the  COA.  Logistics  can  dictate  deployment, 
sustainability,  and  feasibility  of  a  COA.  Therefore,  logistics  is 
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paramount  to  adequately  addressing  this  question. 

c.  How  should  the  resources  of  the  joint  forces  be  applied 
to  accomplish  that  sequence  of  actions?  This  question  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  logistics  to  operational  art. 
Resources  not  only  represent  the  military  force  but  the  equipment 
and  sustainment  necessary  for  it  to  be  effective.  The  logistics 
requirements'  to  accomplish  power  projection  is  also  central  to 
this  issue. 

d.  What  is  the  likely  cost  or  risk  to  the  joint  force  in 
performing  that  sequence  of  actions?  Although  on  the  surface, 
the  focus  here  seems  to  be  the  risk  to  life  and  limb,  it  also 
incorporates  the  risk  to  the  logistics  lifeline  for  that  force. 
Without  sufficient  logistics,  the  operational  commander  risks 
potential  failure. 

LOGISTICS  -  ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  CINC;  OOTW; 

AND  MULTINATIONAL  AND  PEACE  OPERATIONS 

Logistics  is  also  a  major  consideration  for  the  warfighting 
CINC,  specifically  mentioned  as  a  command  issue.  COCOM  (combatant 
command)  includes  the  authority  to  conduct  the  function  of 
"logistics"  needed  for  mission  success.  Combatant  commanders  can 
direct  all  aspects  of  logistics.  It  is  the  key  to  sequencing 
operations  and  developing  the  phases  to  conduct  operational  art. 
This  highlights  the  importance  of  logistics.  Joint  Pub  4.0  states 
that  operational  logistics  is  a  "Force  Multiplier"  in  that  "it 
plays  a  significant  role  both  offensively  and  defensively,  in 
attaining  the  leverage  potential  from  a  given  force 
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configuration.  It  does  this  by  increasing  the  endurance  of  the 
force. Logistics  is  also  defined  as  a  "deterrent."  This  is 
explained  as  the  ability  to  fight  protracted  conflict  or  perhaps 
the  ability  to  fight  and  win  two  separate  near  simultaneous 
conflicts.  And  lastly,  the  Joint  Pub  4.0  lists  logistics  as  a 
"Contributor  to  Flexibility"  because  it  allows  the  commander  to 
tailor  his  force  package. 

In  regard  to  UN  peacekeeping  operations  -  logistics  again 
plays  a  major  role.  The  United  States  supports  UN- sponsored 
peacekeeping  operations  primarily  in  two  ways;  either  through 
logistics  or  financial  support.  The  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  (public  Law  72-264,  as  amended)  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  logistic  support  to  the  UN  peacekeeping 
forces . 

In  Multinational  operations,  as  defined  by  Joint  Pub  3.0, 
the  following  are  considerations  for  their  conduct:  national 
goals;  unity  of  effort;  doctrine, training  and  equipment;  cultural 
differences;  management  of  resource  (read:  logistics  &  manpower) ; 
and  national  communication."^®  Considerations  during  planning 
and  execution  of  multinational  operations  include:  ROE;  media; 
local  law  enforcement;  C2 ;  intelligence;  logistics; 
protection."^®  These  could  perhaps  become  the  recognized 
principles  of  multinational  operations  just  as  the  principles  of 
OOTW  are  different  from  the  nine  we  now  accept  today. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  validated  the  importance  of 
logistics.  Logistics  must  be  considered  in  the  new  emerging  forms 
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of  operational  art.  Should  the  "considerations"  for  multinational 
operations  become  "principles"  like  the  six  principles  for  OOTW? 
Perhaps,  then  logistics  would  become  a  "principle"  by  default. 
That  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  more  obvious 
question  is  why  create  new  principles  for  each  new  form  of 
operational  art?  Another  issue  to  ponder  is  why  logistics  was 
not  included  in  the  OOTW  principles.  After  all,  many  OOTW 
operational  missions  are  primarily  centered  on  logistics;  for 
example,  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief. 

Peacekeeping  operations  are  also  primarily  logistics  oriented. 

OPERATIONAL  LOGISTICS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
In  the  1992  National  Military  Strategy  logistics  issues  are 
interwoven  throughout.  To  execute  this  strategy  with  a  smaller 
force  in  joint  and  combined  operations,  in  coalition  warfare,  or 
in  operations  other  than  war,  U.S.  forces  must  be  able  to  move 
rapidly  with  proper  equipment  and  sustainment .  We  require 
logistics  to  support  our  ability  to  maintain  a  forward  presence  - 
one  of  the  four  foundations  of  the  defense  strategy.  Of  the 
strategic  principles  discussed,  logistics  is  integrated 
throughout  the  strategy,  i.e.  in  terms  of  readiness:  'full  bins 
and  magazines ' in  talking  about  strategic  agility  and  power 
projection:  'movement  of  forces'^';  and  our  support  capabilities: 
'transportation  and  reconstitution'^^.  Just  how  important  is  the 
need  to  be  able  to  project  our  national  military  power  and 
sustain  them?  The  Gulf  War  provides  an  example.  "One  of  the 
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lessons  we  should  learn  from  the  Gulf  War  is  that  the 
transportation  and  logistics  support  needs  of  power-projection 
will  make  significant  demands  on  our  resources  in  the  future. 

President  Clinton,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy,  Advancing  our  Interests  through  Engagement  and 
Enlargement,  discusses  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong  defense 
capability.  The  subset  to  this  statement  is  the  ability  to  deal 
with  major  regional  contingencies.  "To  do  this,  we  must  be  able 
to  credibly  deter  and  defeat  aggression  by  projecting  and 
sustaining  U.S.  power  in  more  than  one  region  if  necessary . 

As  the  recent  Bottom-up  Review  showed,  strategic  mobility  to  move 
our  force,  or  project  power,  in  a  timely  manner  and  to  sustain 
the  force,  is  a  critical  issue. 

Conclusion. 

"An  army  [read  -  joint  force]  cannot  preserve  good  order  unless 
it  soldiers  [read  -  military  and  civilian  personnel]  have  meat  in 
their  bellies,  coats  on  their  backs  and  shoes  on  their  feet."^^ 

Letter  from  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Colonel  William  Cadogan,  1703 

Today's  reduced  military  force  and  the  force  of  the  future 
will  increasingly  find  itself  stationed  within  the  confines  of 
the  continental  borders  of  the  United  States.  This  force  must  be 
able  to  project  power  outside  this  boundary  and  sustain  itself  in 
the  conduct  of  precision  operational  warfare.  Logistics  is 
interwoven  throughout  military  operations  of  the  past,  present 
and  future.  It  is  a  major  consideration  at  all  levels  of  war,  but 
specifically  at  the  operational  level  in  the  conduct  of  joint 
operations.  When  engaged  in  future  operational  warfare,  one  can 
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draw  upon  the  writings  of  Toffler  and  other  futurists  who  claim 
warfare  will  be  of  an  accelerated  tempo.  Perhaps  we  had  a  glimpse 
into  the  future  with  Desert  Storm  --  and  we  may  not  have  six 
months  to  prepare  for  the  next  battle.  "We  ignore  such  lessons 
at  our  peril,  for  in  the  words  of  Admiral  Hyman  Kickover,  "Bitter 
experience  in  war  has  taught  the  maxim  that  the  air  of  war  is  the 
art  of  the  logistically  feasible."^® 

The  operational  commander  must  be  aware  of  the  critical 
part  of  warfare  called  logistics  and  should  add  it  to  the 
critical  lists  of  axioms  which  he  uses  to  guide  his  successful 
operational  planning.  Our  "principles  of  war"  should  be 
periodically  revisited  and  revised  when  needed.  That  time  is 
now.  Logistics  should  be  added  to  the  current  list  of  the 
principles  of  war. 
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